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THE WHITE FAWN. 



A Leaf from an Old Story 



LAS ! for the man who 

is too great for a sub- 

®&^ ject, yet can never be a 

'"jfg a king! Slight, but 

unmistakable signs, 

PlSjT P omt out w * tn ^ ri g ntfu ^ 
precision his progress 

toward a pre-determined fate. Silently, 
stealthily, death approaches, and the flow- 
ers begin to wither, and honors begin to 
pall, and the victim can hope nothing either 
from defiance or submission. Continuance 
in power is a heinous crime ; to descend 
from his eminence only makes him an 
easier prey. 

Quintus Sertorius was born in Nursia, 
a city of the Sabines. Losing his father 
early, his mother superintended his educa- 
tion, and succeeded in inspiring him with 
an intense and enduring affection for her- 
self, and a patriotism which resisted mul- 
tiplied and strong temptations. Many 
years after, upon hearing of her death, he 
gave himself up to excessive grief. For 
seven entire days he would see no one, 
issue no directions, nor even give the 
pass-word. He studied law, and obtained 
some success in civil causes, but his greater 
military talent turned his thoughts in the 
direction of the camp. Compelled by the 
enmity of Sylla to fly to Spain, he endea- 
vored to control the government there, in 
order to protect such friends as might And 
it expedient to follow him. With the Cew 
soldiers, who had joined him in Italy, he 
led for a time a rambling and adventurous 
life. He crossed into Africa, defeated 
there one of Sylla's generals, and dream- 
ed of settling in the " Fortunate Isles, 1 ' 
the Elysian fields of an unexplored ocean. 

At length the Lusitaneans invited him 
to take command among them. Unwilling 
to submit to Rome, yet unable to maintain 
their freedom, they saw in Sertorius the 
only person who could insure them a na- 
tional existence. Knowing him to be at 
feud with the then dominant party, they 
believed him wholly alienated, and thought 
he would gladly identify himself with 
their interests and prosperity. Their con- 
fidence in his leadership was not misplaced. 
He was absolutely fearless in danger, yet 
never elated by good fortune, daring in 
emergencies, but uniformly cautious, a 



master in stratagem, and capable of se- 
curing all the fruits of a victory ; unsuspi- 
cious and generous, prince-like in reward- 
ing, and moderate in punishing. He never 
drank wine, and indulged in no luxury of 
the table. He accustomed himself to 
every hardship, to long marches, want of 
sleep and scanty diet He spent his lei- 
sure in hunting, and became so intimately 
acquainted with every part of the country 
that he was able to fly or to pursue with 
promptness and speed. With seven thou- 
sand three hundred men, he sustained a 
war against four Roman generals who had 
a hundred and twenty-eight thousand, be- 
sides many cities under their control. 
Even Metellus was obliged to call Lucius 
Lollius from Gallia Narbonensis to his aid, 
and Pompey the Great was despatched 
from Rome with a fresh army. Of course 
he was no match for these on the open 
field, but his troops could live on flour and 
sweet acorns, could climb mountains like 
the deer, spread themselves in a moment 
over a wide space, and rejoin each other 
at all manner of times and places. Serto- 
rius could thus cut off his enemies from 
water and foraging, he galled them if they 
remained quiet, harassed them on the 
march ; placed ambushes everywhere, and 
destroyed them by piecemeal. 

He never failed his allies, and the man- 
ner in which he relieved the Langohritaj 
was characteristic. They were besieged 
by Metellus, who, knowing that they had 
but one well in the city, furnished his 
troops with only five days' rations. Serto- 
rius immediately ordered two thousand 
skins to be filled with water, and sent them 
by his swiftest and trustiest messengers 
along difficult mountain paths, with direc- 
tions to take away all useless persons when 
they delivered the vessels. Metellus was 
thus detained longer than he expected, 
and sent Aquilius with six thousand men 
to collect provisions. Sertorius placed a 
band in the shady channel of a brook, who 
attacked Aquilius in the rear, while he 
himself charged him in front, killed many, 
and took the rest prisoners. Aquilius fled 
with the loss of his horse and arms, and 
Metellus was compelled to retire in dis- 
grace. 

By various means, Sertorius established 
his rule over the barbarians. He gradu- 
ally trained them to the exact discipline 
of his countrymen. He furnished them 
with gold and silver to gild their helmets 
and shields, and embroidery for their vests 
and robes. He set them an example in 



his way also, and notwithstanding his 
Spartan disregard of comfort, he dressed 
magnificently, and his attire blazed with 
jewels. He also collected the children of 
the nobles in the city of Oscar, where he 
furnished them with teachers and suppor- 
ted them at his own expense. He often 
examined them in their studies, distribu- 
ted rewards, and bestowed censure. When 
the parents saw them walking to school in 
gowns bordered with purple, adorned with 
the bullae which they had earned by su- 
perior scholarship, they forgot the power 
thereby lodged in the hands of the saga- 
cious general, forgot that all offices were 
filled by Romans, and that if Sertorius 
were opposed to Sylla, Metellus, and 
Pompey, he was none the less an incor- 
ruptible patriot. This was indeed his one 
passion — -the strong susceptibility of a 
nature which seemed indifferent alike to 
pleasure and to pain. More than once in 
the very flush of victory, he had made it a 
condition of laying down his arms, that he 
should be permitted to live as a private 
citizen at home. But this was refused 
him, and he knew well that but for his con- 
stant activity, he should be lodged in the 
lowest of her dungeons. So he again gir- 
ded on his armor, though he yearned for 
the old familiar landscape dear to his in- 
fant eye. O for one more stroll over the 
Sabine farm, where he had played in child- 
hood ! O, to quench his ceaseless thirst 
from its grass-rimmed fountain, into which 
peeped the violet and lily, and in whose 
shadowing tree the nightingale sang 
through the dewy night! 0, to rest his 
brain with one dream on its smiling upland 
or beneath its whispering olive groves ! 
Yet he felt that this could not be, and he 
bore his burden without a murmur, fight- 
ing for protection, not ambitious, forgetting 
injuries, remembering benefits, and seek- 
ing amidst his triumphs only to maintain 
an unblemished manhood. 

One evening, upon looking up from his 
writing, he perceived a beautiful girl stan- 
ding before him, holding a snowy fawn by 
a leash, into which she had twisted an 
embroidered scarf. In her countenance 
gentleness and strength were equally 
blended, a capacity for stormy passions as 
for inextinguishable love. Her ample robe 
of white was fastened at the neck, shoul- 
ders and waist by ruby clasps, and, en- 
veloping her whole person, there fell from 
her braided hair a veil of the gauze of Cos, 
into which threads of gold were woven, 
and which, reflecting softly the light from 
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the glowing coals in the brazier, looked 
like a sun-tinged mist. She was appar- 
ently absorbed in the study of himself, and 
seemed unconscious of his words as, rising, 
he pushed slightly forward his massive 
chair, and invited her to sit. "It is, in- 
deed unworthy of you," he continued, as 
she remained silent, and he threw over it 
some fine leopard skin, drew up a foot- 
stool which he also covered, and repeated 
his invitation. 

" It is not necessary," she replied ; " I 
came but to see more nearly the renowned 
general whose art and arms are alike suc- 
cessful, and to judge of the honesty of his 
intentions by the nobility of his face. 
My countrymen are dazzled by your vic- 
tories, but they are indeed yours, not ours. 
They rejoice to behold their children ini- 
tiated into your learning, but I see them 
becoming scholarlike only, not manlike, 
sighing for the bustle of Rome, and the 
passing glories of the Greek cities. They 
are hostages for the faith which is not 
your right. They may be slaves without 
a blow struck, or a sword raised to defend 
them." 

" We can scarcely discuss matters of 
such important standing," answered Ser- 
torius, and leading his guest to the chair, 
he sat down at her feet ; and for more than 
two hours exerted all the power of his 
winning eloquence. Many things he ex- 
plained, some he glossed over, appealed to 
her sympathy as an exile, and charmed her 
by his brilliant narratives and graphic de- 
scriptions. He was greatly interested, 
more than he was himself aware, and as 
she rose to retire, he exclaimed, " Lady, 
I have no ties. In the wide world there 
are none to claim kindred with me. My 
home is the patch of gronnd covered by 
my canvas. I have many friends, but 
they are rude men, accustomed only to the 
coarse energy of a soldier's life. I have 
no one to soothe my irritation, to lighten 
care, to help me to walk steadily in the 
path of honor. May I not see you some- 
times, sometimes listen to your voice, and 
fancy, even though I deceive myself, that 
you are not wholly indifferent to me ?" 

" It must not be," replied the maiden. 
U I am Zea, a Hesperian princess, de- 
scended from a long line of ancestors illus- 
trious in our songs and traditions If all 
else become traitors to my native soil, I at 
least will prove myself true to my parent- 
age." Her cheek flushed, and a tear 
sprang to her eye, and trembled on its 
curling lashes. 



" Princess," returned Sertorius, " I will 
make a home lovely with the productions 
of every clime, and I offer you a name, 
which, if not royal, is yet as stainless as 
the snows of your own sierras. Be my 
wife. Let my manhood be crowned with 
something better than the leaves of a fad- 
ing tree." 

" Do not tempt me," replied Zea. " The 
affections are often false to principle, and 
mine were long ago but too warm toward 
the enemy of my house. I see that in 
your face, nay, in your very air, which for- 
bids me to hope anything for my people, 
and though it was prophesied that love 
should be to me a curse, I swear by your 
gods as well as mine, that it shall never 
bring me dishonor." 

" Nevertheless," said Sertorius, " we 
shall meet again. My heart leaps at your 
tones as if acknowledging its mate. I 
will seek you through Hesperia, and there 
is no palace so proud, no cavern so dark 
as to conceal you from a search, which 
shall be as thorough in its progress, as 
honorable in its aim. Meantime, accept 
this trifle," and he offered her a diamond 
star from his vest. " You need not fear 
it. It is no trophy of battle, it was torn 
from no unwilling hand. It was the gift 
of an African Chief, whose life I saved, 
lady, at the risk of mine." 

"It is superb," answered Zea, "and- 1 
doubt not pure as its own flashing bright- 
ness ; but I will have nothing to aid the 
treachery of my weak heart." 

" Give me then something, princess, as 
a memorial of the mingled pain and plea- 
sure of this hour." 

" This little fawn is yours, if you desire 
it," returned Zea, and she began to unfast- 
en the scarf from its neck. 

" Nay, leave that, also, lady," said Ser- 
torius, " perhaps it has hound your hair, 
at least it has felt the pressure of your 
Angers." 

" It is my own work," answered Zea, 
" but you may take it ; and farewell." 

Sertorius had stooped to detach the 
silken band from the animal, and she 
glided away unperceived. He rushed to 
the door of the tent, but it was dark, and 
he could not so much as catch a gleam of 
her dress, or a sound of her retreating 
footsteps. 

Strangely enough, the fawn did not 
mourn for her mistress. Heedless of the 
noise and tumult, she seemed to desire 
only to follow Sertorius about, to feed 
from his hand, and to lie at his feet when 



he read or wrote. And he loved her in 
return, partly for her mute attachment, 
partly for the giver, who, in their single 
interview, had made a deep impression 
upon his heart. Her unusual color, her 
sedate air, her gliding motion, the aspect 
of repose which she shed around, suggest- 
ed the possibility of making her an instru- 
ment for exciting the superstitious rever- 
ence of the Lusitanians. Gradually he 
succeeded in enveloping her in mystery, 
making it appear that she was a gift from 
Diana, and that through her he received 
much important information. When se- 
cret intelligence was brought him of any 
hostile movement, he pretended that she 
had communicated it to him, and if he re- 
ceived any news that his officers had 
gained a victory, he purchased silence of 
the messenger, and crowning the fawn 
with garlands, bade the people offer sacri- 
fices for the good fortune of which they 
were soon to hear. The ignorant multi- 
tude listened and believed, blinded, not so 
much by the assertions of their idolized 
commander, as by the long series of tri- 
umphs, which seemed impossible but for 
the direct assistance of the gods. Some- 
times a feeling akin to awe crept over 
Sertorius himself, as awaking from per- 
turbed and restless dreams, he found the 
little creature nestled to his side, or lying 
in the moonlight, with her soft eyes fixed 
steadily upon him, or stretched at length 
by the brazier, her silvery coat changed 
to a lurid tint by the glare of the red em- 
bers. His mind perpetually recurred to 
the lovely princess, who, despite all his 
adroitness, still eluded him, although he 
felt assured that this could only have been 
done by untiring watchfulness. Twice 
he had seen her on the field of battle, 
busied among the wounded, but she had 
vanished at his approach ; twice he had 
nearly come upon her, as she bent over a 
forest spring, but she had escaped almost 
from his very grasp. Once, at the foot of 
a lonely tower he had picked up a garland 
of myrtle which she had dropped in her 
haste ; and once he found at the mouth of 
a cavern, the ruby clasp which had con- 
fined her girdle when she visited him in 
his tent. Many times he had traced intel- 
ligence of the utmost consequence directly 
to her, yet neither bribes nor threats had 
extracted a word or sign by which she 
could be found. Some mystery of birth, 
relationship, or prophecy, lifted her from 
the mass in the eyes of her tribe, and gave 
her a control second only to that of Ser- 
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torious himself. After every disappoint- 
ment, he drew closer to the white fawn, 
which he began to think destined to form 
the only link between them. 

Equally beloved and feared, nothing 
seemed impossible to him save the two 
ojects which lay nearest his heart. It 
was at that time customary, both in Gaul 
and Spain,' for certain guards of a General 
to form themselves into a band devoted to 
his services in life, and vowed to a vo- 
luntary death wherever he should fall — 
usually the most admired had but a few of 
these soldarii, but Sertorius had great 
numbers. Once, having been deceived as 
to the strength of a besieging force, he 
issued from the city with a small band of 
troops, and was hard pressed by the enemy. 
His men, utterly regardless of themselves, 
with one impulse sought only his safety. 
Snatching him up, regardless of commands 
and menaces, they passed him upon their 
shoulders to the wall, waited to see him 
received by the garrison, and then, avail- 
ing themselves of their matchless speed, 
scattered in a moment. 

The provinces and cities which Serto- 
rius had conquered were less true than his 
soldiery, but as often as they wavered, he 
gave them some new proof of his genius. 
The Characitani dwelt in caves high up 
upon the side of the mountain. They be- 
lieved themselves impregnable to assault, 
and amused themselves by insulting him 
when he encamped near them. At first 
he despaired of punishing them, but ob- 
serving that the mouths of their dens all 
faced the north, and that, at that period of 
the year, a strong north wind called cacias 
prevailed, he erected a vast mound of dry 
and crumbly earth opposite their abode. 
The barbarians laughed loudly, but they 
did not laugh long. The ccBcias blew the 
dust into their dwellings, and the soldiers 
galloped up and down on the light soil, 
adding to its suffocating denseness. The 
third day they surrendered without terms. 

But the most brilliant abilities offer no 
screen from treason. Perpenna, a general 
of high birth, aspired to the supreme com- 
mand. When his schemes were matured, 
he invited Sertorius to a banquet. After 
striving in vain to draw him into a quarrel, 
he let fall a wine cup. This was the 
signal agreed upon, and the conspirators 
immediately dispatched their victim. 

The favorite freedman of Sertorius ob- 
tained possession of his body, and silently 
and hastily prepared it for burial, not dar- 
ing to make lamentation, or even to burn 



it with the solemnities due to his exalted 
rank. Upon withdrawing his mantle, he 
was surprised to find beneath it a little 
scarf delicately embroidered, and within 
its folds, fastened by a diamond star, a 
wreath of faded and broken myrtle leaves. 
He reverently placed them upon the bosom 
by whose throbbings they had so long been 
stirred, garlanded his head with laurel, 
scattered a few boughs of cypress over 
his shroud of snowy silk, and threw him- 
self upon the ground in the bitterness of 
his unsolaced grief. Presently a little 
hand put back the curtains against which 
he lay, and a female passed swiftly by. 
Bending down, she kissed the brow, the 
cheek, the lips of the deceased, drew a 
dagger from her girdle and severed a lock 
of his hair, and throwing over him a hand- 
full of rare pearls, she withdrew, murmur- 
ing, " Now at least we belong to each 
other." The freedman was too much as- 
tonished to question or restrain her, but 
looking from the tent, he fancied she dis- 
solved in the moonlight, and believed that 
some goddess faithful to her servant thus 
attested his purity of soul, and descended 
to aid his pilgrimage to the land of shadows. 
Perpenna, deserted by many of the 
troops of his murdered commander, gave 
battle to Pompey, was defeated, and taken 
prisoner. Thinking to obtain better terms, 
he offered to produce letters written by 
distinguished men at Rome, inviting him 
to return thither, to institute a new admi- 
nistration. But Pompey collecting these, 
burned them without reading or permitting 
them to be read, and put Perpenna to 
death, lest by divulging the names of those 
compromised, he should excite new sedi- 
tions. Other conspirators being carried 
to him, were beheaded by his order ; some 
were shot by the Moors, and the only one 
who escaped dragged out a miserable 
existence among the barbarians. 



CHEERFULNESS. 



I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God's. Had we no hope, 
Indeed, beyond the zenith and the slope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be faint 

To muse upon eternity's constraint 
Round onr aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 

For a few days consumed in loss and taint ? 
pusillanimous Heart, be comforted, 

And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 

Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ? — At least it may be said, 

" Because the way is short I thank thee, God !" 



AH, ME! 



Soft stole the yellow sunlight, 

And nestled at my feet ; 
But a little shadow crept behind, 

And chilled the sunshine sweet. 
My heart was full of music, 

As a star is full of light ; 
But the echoes so disturbed me 

That I could not sing aright— 
Ah, me ! 

I had some perfumed flowers, 

That the dew came down to bless ; 
But a chilly frost stole after, 

And they died in his caress ! 
A sweet breeze kissed my garland, 

And the forehead underneath ; 
But a fierce wind struggled in its steps, 

And tore away my wreath — 
Ah, me ! 

A dimpling ripple .sought the shore — 

I staid to hear its glee ; 
But a wild wave rushed upon its track. 

And swept me to the sea ! 
Said I, " My soul's swift pinions, 

Shall pillow in the light ;" 
But the sunny day outsped them, 

And they drooped in the dark night — 
• Ah, me ! 

I saw a bright lamp shining, 

And followed where it led ; 
But a drear swamp lay before me, 

And I fainted in my dread ! 
Then I heard a low, sweet whisper, 

Faintly falling through the sky — 
Shall I list its pleading cadence ? 

Murmuring, " Sad one, upon high !" 
Ah, me ! 

Sybil. 



SONNET. 



It must be so — my infant love must; find 

In my own breast a cradle and a grave ; 

Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit, bound within the rind 
Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrined 

In the cold durance of an echoing cave. 

Yea, better thus, than cold disdain to brave, 
Or worse, to taint the quiet of that mind 

That decks its temple with unearthly grace. 
Together must we dwell — my dream and I ; 
Unknown must live, and unregarded die, 

Rather than soil the lustre of that face, 
• Or drive that laughing dimple from its place, 
Or heave that white br^e^t with a painful sigh. 

Hartley Colebidge. 



Think, whether ever any man, by sin- 
ning against God, did gain somewhat that 
is better than heaven, or that is worth 
going to hell for. * 



